HIGHLIGHTS OF APRIL DIRECT MAIL NEWS 


"|A CLINIC IN PRINT. For a num- 
ber of years Herb Kaufman of the 
General Printing Corporation, 100 
Sixth Avenue, New York City, has 
been staging very popular and im- 
portant printing and advertising 
clinics. 


Even though the transportation 
to these clinics involved very short 
distant trips, Herb Kaufman de- 
cided to cooperate with the govern- 
ment and the Graphic Arts Victory 
Committee’s campaign for conven- 
tions by mail. 


So this year the GPI Clinics are 
being held “in print.” And those 
two words are used as the title of 
the booklets which will be issued 
throughout the year. The first issue 
was off the press April 15th and the 
Clinic concerns itself with “a mate- 
rial survey of the Graphic Arts In- 
dustry.” Six prominent leaders in 
the supply field are listed as the 
speakers in print. You could get a 
copy by writing to Herbert Kauf- 
man at the above address. 


_|\FACTS ABOUT THE WAR. If 
you are interested in keeping up to 
date on all the latest projects and 
how to handle them in your adver- 
tising tie-ups . . . try to get on the 
mailing list for the new printed 
Sheets called “Information Guide” 
now being issued by the OWI. Write 
to the Department of Information, 
Domestic Branch, Office of War In- 
formation, Social Security Building, 
Washington, D. C. 


The first set of sheets issued in 
April analyzed “The Enemy”... 
his plans, fighting forces, home 
front, atrocities and propaganda. It 
is good stuff. 


|| CONGRATULATIONS to the In- 
surance Company of North Amer- 
ica, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, for 
its second “Annual Report to Em- 
ployees.” 24 pages, 8%xl1l-inch. It 
is a fine job of printing, but more 
important, it does a fine job of tell- 
ing the employees just what their 
Company is doing. It was created 
and produced by the Temple Press, 
128 North 12th Street, Philadelphia. 


|CLEVER LETTERHEAD is be- 
ing used by Sidney Hollaender of 
the Ever Ready Label Corporation, 
141 East 25th St., New York City. 
He organized an “Ever Ready Serv- 
ice Men, Inc.” A special letterhead 
reads that way, and a line at the bot- 
tom reads, “Incorporated by Uncle 
Sam to Win the War.” Down the 
left hand side is a list of the names 
and addresses of thirty-three Ever 
Ready men now in service. Every 
sixty days this “Board of Directors” 
is changed. Boys in the service are 
supplied with a quantity of these 
letterheads, and the folks back home 
use them in writing to the boys in 
the service. This stunt has been re- 
sponsible for building up a large 
amount of friendly mail. 


‘THE TOWMOTOR CORPORA- 
TION of Cleveland, Ohio, has a good 
employee relation stunt. This re- 
porter has just seen a series of 12, 
4-page, 4%4x5%-inch folders, which 
are mailed one at a time to the em- 
ployees. Purpose—to acquaint the 
employee with his part in the war 
effort. We understand that they 
are doing a real job, and they 
should. 


(JHOW ARE YOUR POST 
SCRIPTS? We have mentioned 
many times before that post scripts 
are important on sales letters. And 
the best kind of a post script is a 
hand written one. Just received an 
interesting note from Jim Ford of 
Washington, New Jersey. Jim is a 
hard-boiled, experienced mail order 
man. He knows all the tricks... 
but he sent us an April circular 
letter issued by the China’s Chil- 
dren Fund, Inc., 236 West 55th 
Street, New York City. It was just 
a mimeographed filled-in appeal, 
but on the bottom left hand corner, 
written in the same ink as the signa- 
ture was this post script—“War is 
most cruel of all to the children, Mr. 
Ford. J. C. C.” 


The hard-boiled Jim Ford re- 
ported: “Dear Henry: The person- 
alized post script won me to Chinese 
relief.” So ...don’t pass up the 
opportunity of putting post scripts 
on your letters. It is even a good 
habit on personally dictated ietters 
to add a little post script under your 
Signature. In many cases the post 
scripts are read before the letter it- 
self, and post scripts are remem- 
bered long after the letter itself has 
been forgotten. 


_|IF YOU WANT TO HELP SELL 
WAR BONDS in part of your 
printed promotion, be sure to write 
to F. E. Pulte, Jr.. War Savings 
Staff, Treasury Department, Wash- 
ington, D. C., and ask for a copy of 
a recently issued 30-page tabloid 
entitled “Selling More War Sav- 
ings, a Promotion Guidebook.” It 
is a complete merchandising hand- 
book and should give advertisers 
many ideas for possible tie-ups. 
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HOW DIRECT MAIL CAN HELP WIN THE WAR 


We are repeating here one of the best articles on the wartime situation. 

We take it from a recent “News Letter” issued by the Howard Smith 

Paper Mills, Limited, of Montreal, Canada. It will give you a good 
picture of how they are thinking in Canada. 


For many years Canadian business 
has invested more money in Direct 
Mail than in any other form of adver- 
tising. This broad statement cannot 
be substantiated with statistical fig- 
ures because there is no accurate 
record of the amount spent for Direct 
Mail in Canada. But the most recent 
records compiled in the United States 
indicate that the amount spent there 
for Direct Mail by typical leading 
advertisers is more than that spent 
for newspapers, magazines and radio 
advertising combined. And, since our 
Canadian practice in Sales Promo- 
tion parallels (to a considerable de- 
gree) that of the United States, it is 
fair to assume we have spent more 
money on Direct Mail Advertising in 
recent years than on any other type. 


If, then, Canadian business men, 
with their decisions governed pri- 
marily by the profit motive, have de- 
pended primarily on Direct Mail to 
“nut over their ideas,” it is logical 
to expect this same medium to be an 
important factor in helping to win 
the war. 


First let us try to define Direct 
Mail. Loosely, the term applies to 
printed advertising, such as sales 
letters, folders, envelope inserts, 
broadsides, blotters and_ similar 
material sent by mail to either cus- 
tomers or prospects, or both. Direct 
Mail has been also applied to all 
printed matter distributed by re- 
tailers, wholesalers, manufacturers, 
and wholesalers’ salesmen, door-to- 
door salesmen, canvassers for chari- 
table institutions, etc. 


The name is commonly used to 
differentiate between printed matter 
employed to expedite business such 
as order forms, bookkeeping forms, 
labels, correspondence letterheads, 
factory and warehouse forms, etc., 
and literature produced for the pri- 
mary purpose of conveying informa- 
tion, announcing, informing, explain- 
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ing, selling, ete. There is no hard 
and fast distinction between litera- 
ture produced to expedite and that 
produced to persuade. Indeed, the 
two overlap and mesh into one an- 
other. For example, the second no- 
tice sent by an insurance company 
to remind you that your life insur- 
ance premium due date is near, is 
almost impossible of classification. 
The types of Direct Mail we are 
dealing with in this article are: 


A. Letters—printed or processed; 


B. Letter enclosures — circulars, 
order forms, reply cards or 
envelopes, blotters, proofs of 
publication advertising, etc.; 


C. Folders, broadsides, booklets, 
books, bulletins, pamphlets, etc. 


Today, Direct Mail is not needed to 
produce normal sales except for a 
limited number of specialized busi- 
nesses. Shortages, priorities, restric- 
tions, increased buying power and 
related factors have made persua- 
Sive selling unnecessary in almost 
every line of industry. But, there is 
a very urgent need for new types of 
Direct Mail designed to do specific 
jobs that cannot be done practically 
by any other medium. Let us con- 
sider some of these: 


1. Where industry controllers 
reduce the number of vari- 
eties, kinds, types, sizes, 
colours, packages, ete. 


There have been so many govern- 
ment rulings that it is probable that 
some confusion exists. It is logical, 
almost imperative in fact, that litera- 
ture be prepared to tell exactly what 
is available—under what conditions, 
and how it can be used in place of 
what was previously ordered. 


Paper and envelopes are as typical 
as any other product. Do you know 
what paper is not available? Do 
you know what sizes of envelopes 


cannot be supplied? Do your cus- 
tomers know these facts? The re- 
strictions imposed on paper are com- 
parable to those imposed on plumb- 
ing fixtures, nails, whisky, paint, 
chemicals and a thousand-and-one 
other standard items of every-day 
trade. 


2. Where industry controllers 
require evidence of need 
before permitting the re- 
lease of products. 


Many types of products can be 
purchased only if the controller of 
that industry is satisfied that it is 
in the national interest for sales to 
be made. This applies to most chem- 
icals and metals and to many articles 
in common use, such as typewriters. 
While it is true that necessity has 
forced business to become more or 
less familiar with these requirements 
—as they apply to a given situation— 
the general over-all application is by 
no means clear. There is need then 
for literature to explain clearly what 
conditions must be met before 
orders can be accepted. 


3. Where war uses have cre- 
ated shortages and reduced 
supplies. 


It is very difficult indeed to under- 
stand why there is a shortage of 
butter. Why the butcher sometimes 
has hardly any meat at all is a 
mystery to most of us. In a vague 
sort of way we understand that we 
are helping feed the British Isles, 
but this does not altogether satisfy 
us. These shortages appear to be 
common in almost every line—not 
only basic foods, but also linens and 
furniture and drugs and so on. Few 
merchants and practically no retail 
or wholesale clerks make any at- 
tempt to give reasons—principally 
because they are as much in the dark 
as we are. But responsible business 
owes an explanation and it would 
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help the war effort to tell people in 
plain understandable language how 
and why shortages occur. 


4. Where substitutes must be 
found, the far-sighted exec- 
utive will help in finding 
them. 


Do you imagine for a moment that 
the automobile industry is worried 
that the horse and buggy will re- 
place the motor car? Do you think 
the soft drink industry is concerned 
whether we lose our desire for soft 
drinks? Do you think that people 
generally will forever drink less tea 
or use less sugar?—or be satisfied 
with their present radio?—-or get 
along without rubber garden hose? 
The answer is obviously NO. 


For the present, conditions make 
these sacrifices necessary, but if we 
did not have the will to win this war 
and make the sacrifices necessary to 
do so, we would not be doing without 
the things we thought necessary in 
the 1930’s. The sugar maker will not 
suffer by telling us how to sweeten 
without sugar. The tire maker will 
not lose by telling us how to make 
our tires last longer. The type- 
writer manufacturer will not sell 
fewer typewriters after the war by 
suggesting hand-written messages 
now. These and other producers 
need not worry about substitutes but 
they can help win the war by telling 
us how to use the best possible 
substitutes. 


Printed messages which help us 
comply with conditions which must 
be, are important and in some cases 
essential. 


5. Building for the future by 
providing for the present 
is a job for Direct Mail. 


The only matter of importance to- 
day is what can be done to win the 
war as quickly as possible. Nothing 
else matters. We must cut our 
spending to the bone. We must 
siphon off every quarter, every pos- 
sible four dollars into War Savings 
Certificates. We must put every 
$50.00 that can be spared into Vic- 
tory Bonds. This is as vital to every 
advertising man, every printer, 
every industrial executive, every re- 
tailer of chocolates, beer, or cut 
flowers, or every moving picture 
theatre operator, as it is to the Min- 
ister of Finance, for the longer the 
war lasts, the greater is the danger 
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that anything which is not con- 
cerned with essential civilian food, 
shelter and clothes, must go by the 
board. 


It is of vital importance to manu- 
facturers and marketers of durable 
goods, such as automobiles, furni- 
tures, bath-tubs, radios, garden 
hose, typewriters, and the many 
things which are graduaily wearing 
out, day by day. You may never 
buy another bath-tub or parlor rug 
as long as you live, but countless 
thousands will. Money invested in 
War Savings Certificates and Vic- 
tory Bonds now will build up a 
backlog of capital to pay for these 
durable goods when they can be 
made again. 


So, in urging utmost co-operation 
in Saving, industry and business are 
doing nothing more than insuring 
their own future. There is an ever- 
increasing need for printed adver- 
tising of the type commonly called 
Direct Mail to help this effort along. 


We have dealt with 5 new types 
of Direct Mail in some detail. There 
are many other very practical uses 
for “Direct Mail” or “Printed In- 
formaticn.” 


OTHER WARTIME USES 


Direct Mail can, in many busi- 
nesses, serve as a reasonably ef- 
fective substitute for salesmen. 
There is hardly a commercial sales- 
man today who covers his territory 
and contacts his trade in the same 
way he did in 1939. Restrictions on 
gasoline, wear-out of tires, restric- 
tions on train schedules, shortages 
of plane seats, make it impossible 
for salesmen to make as many calls 
as in the old palmy days. Hundreds 
upon hundreds of salesmen are now 
soldiers of the line or soldiers of 
production. An uncounted number 
of former salesmen are employed 
as procurers of materials. Still, the 
problem of contacting customers is 
essential—and of paramount impor- 
tance to the future of business. 


What if no salesmen are permit- 
ted in 1944? Why not plan for just 
such a contingency? By means of 
Direct Mail pieces (which need not 
be elaborate, or colorful, or large) 
it is possible to tell a complete sales 
story. One-hundred-and-one mail- 
order enterprises, from the giant 
department store down to the small 
one item specialty house, have done 


it successfully for years. The re- 
sourceful business man who is will- 
ing to think through all the ele- 
ments of his sales story can and 
will find a way to present it ade- 
quately and convincingly on paper. 
He may use charts, photographs, 
diagrams and other devices to make 
his proposition crystal-clear. He 
may in fact do it better than all but 
the highest type of personal selling. 


He will use simple sales letters to 
explain shortages; lines out of stock; 
delays in production; limitations in 
sizes, colors, varieties, shapes. fin- 
ishes, etc. He will use folders to 
present available lines — explain 
wartime changes. He will use book- 
lets and books to present complete 
lines. He will use a variety of 
printed literature to say:—‘“we 
haven’t forgotten you, our good 
customer” or “we’re sorry we can- 
not supply you because we’re help- 
ing win the war by supplying the 
army.” 


Resourceful office managers who 
find it difficult to secure stenogra- 
phers will develop messages which 
can be printed or multigraphed to 
serve in place of personally dictated 
letters. 


If local transportation becomes 
more difficult, or if it breaks down 
under the strain of over-use, retail- 
ing may be done by means of 
printed advertising instead of 
newspaper advertising. 


There are in fact innumerable 
uses for Direct Mail literature to do 
jobs that have heretofore been done 
by personal contact. We are only 
at the beginning—no one can pre- 
dict how essential business will be 
done. 


One thing is certain—Direct Mail, 
the weapon business and industry 
used so effectively to create and 
sustain our great peace-time econ- 
omy, can and must be adapted to 
our wartime problems. To resource- 
ful executives the challenge is there. 
How? is the question which con- 
cerns those who must plan and 
carry on. 


Our purpose is not to encourage 
printing or paper buying as such. 
Our only purpose is to be of assist- 
ance to men who are concerned with 
winning the war and must put over 
IDEAS to restricted or specialized 
groups. 
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Champion developed its own sources 
of supply thirty-five years ago, when 
it pioneered the south for pulpwood 
for making fine papers, and enough 
of it for big production. Constant 
research and scientific mill operation 
have produced many improvements 
in method and product, increased 
output time after time, and prepared 
for the immensity of today’s war- 
time demands. This farsighted plan- 
ning enables Champion in this emer- 
gency to provide pulp for explosives 


and paper for many war and essential 








civilian uses at home and abroad. 


CHAMPION PAPER AND FIBRE CO., Hamilton, Ohio 


MILLS AT HAMILTON, OHIO ... CANTON, N. C.... HOUSTON, TEXAS 


Manufacturers of Advertisers’ and Publishers’ Coated and Uncoeted Papers, Cardboards, Bonds, Envelope 
and Tablet Writing . . . 2,000,000 Pounds a Day 


DISTRICT SALES OFFICES 
NEW YORK - CHICAGO - PHILADELPHIA - CLEVELAND - BOSTON - ST. LOUIS - CINCINNATI - ATLANTA 
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IF YOu ARE 


ABSENT 
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iS WON BY WORKING 


EVERY DAY ™ 


Let's stay on the job .* 
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30 


NO LOST TIME 
NO ACCIDENTS 


||} THAT’S A NOVEL set of die-cut, payroll enclosures being produced for 
syndication by Miller-Johnson, Inc., 464 Pratt Street, Meriden, Connecticut. 
We illustrate a few of them here. So far, this reporter has seen twelve 


different pieces. 
semi-humorous vein. 


Most of them approach the problem in a friendly and 
The die-cut effects are attention getting. 


Maybe 


Spencer Miller can spare you a set of samples. 





IT’S ALWAYS AMUSING to this 
reporter when he hears the amaze- 
ment of a formerly conservative ad- 
vertiser over the reaction to newly 
injected humorous copy. Our friend, 
A. A. Brentano of Keller-Crescent 
Company, Evansville, Indiana, sent 
us a copy of the four-page folder 
just released by H. Fendrich, Inc., 
makers of fine cigars. It’s entitled 
“Preview of an Illustrated News 
teel . . . The Headaches of a Sales 
Manager!” Running throughout the 
four pages are twenty-one simu- 
lated frames. A clock design in the 
corner indicates the hour of the day. 
It starts with 8 A. M. and winds up 
with 9 P. M. The cartoon illustra- 
tions within the frames show the 
problems of a sales manager and 
how he is having a devil of a time 
keeping his various customers con- 
vinced that they are being treated 
fairly and alike in the matter of de- 
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livery. There is an actual picture of 
the sales manager at the bottom of 
the last page. He’s holding his and 
aloft and the copy reads: 


Many times have I wished for a 
“sellers’’’ market when sales exceeded 
production, but now that I am actually 
experiencing one with its headaches 
and problems, I say 





“Never again—so help me ‘a 


We understand that the response 
to this hutnorous treatment has 
been terrific. 


And speaking of humor, along 
comes the Eastern Corporation of 
Bangor, Maine (paper makers) with 
a cartoonish booklet entitled “The 
Sad But True Story of J. Flintlock 
Giddy” ... the fable of a war man- 
ufacturer who forgot to keep his 
customers remembering his name. 
Better write to Ralph Will for a 
copy to place in your Idea File. 


_|} DECEPTION DOESN’T PAY. 
This reporter has received a number 
of complaints recently concerning 
the smart-alecky subscription ap- 
peal letter mailed by a prominent 
business paper. The letter is multi- 
graphed on a sheet of cheap yellow 
copy paper. The typing is out of 
alignment. There are plenty of mis- 
takes corrected by xxxxxxxx with 
the proper wording inserted above. 
The letter is filled in with a “Dear 
blank” ...using just the last name 
of the prospect. The letter is signed 
in blue pencil with the last name of 
the fellow who supposedly wrote the 
letter. The whole intent is to make 
the reader believe that a busy edi- 
tor sat down at his typewriter and 
pecked out a personal letter in the 
atrocious style so prevalent among 
copywriters. The whole thing is so 
obviously deceptive ... that very 
few people in the business field 
would be impressed. In fact, we’d 
say that this type of letter is un- 
dignified, unethical and that it 
doesn’t do the Direct Mail business 
any good. 


‘GREY MATTER puts a _ good 
question in its current issue (that’s 
the h.o. of Grey Advertising Agency, 
Inc., 166 West 32nd Street, New 
York ... often mentioned here). 
Item explains that the sale of pocket 
sized books to the members of the 
armed forces has grown tremen- 
dously. The armed forces have 
bought more than 6,000,000 pocket 
sized books from just one publisher. 
Grey Matter wants to know when 
some large advertiser will invest in 
patriotism and good-will by fur- 
nishing reading entertainment to 
armed forces in the form they pre- 
fer ... pocket, digest size? That’s 
a good question and worth 
thinking through. 


'/THERE’S A GOOD LIST AVAIL- 
ABLE at the War Production Board 
in Washington, D. C. It is entitled, 
“Directory of Industry Advisory 
Committees.” Since there are ap- 
proximately five hundred industry 
advisory committees and sub-com- 
mittees, this Directory gives the 
names and addresses of the leading 
lights in nearly every industrial field 
in the country. Such a list might 
come in handy for many purposes. 
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DIRECT MAIL IN WARTIME BRITAIN 


By E. SYMES BOND 


Through the British Direct Mail Advertising Association we were able to 
obtain this story on how Direct Mail is getting along in wartime Britain. 


It makes a good story for the records. 


The chief effect of war conditions 
on direct mail in Britain has been 
to demonstrate the adaptability of 
those engaged in its practice. 


Early in the war shortage of sala- 
ble goods made itself felt, especially 
on the section which depends on 
mail order. But the effect was not 
always bad. Many people who had 
not hitherto dealt with mail order 
firms sought out those who still 
possessed catalogues and ordered 
goods which could not be obtained 
in local stores. Difficulties of trav- 
eling and appeals to make only nec- 
essary journeys also had some ef- 
fect on this trade. It is certain that 
mail order catalogues had many 
times their pre-war number of 
readers. 


Recent issues of catalogues are 
not one-quarter their pre-war 
weight, and frequent notes cancel- 
ling many items shown have to be 
sent out. Even so most of the mail 
order houses appear to have all the 
business they can handle under 
present circumstances. 


Those connected with Direct Mail 
knew as soon as war was declared 
that paper would become a major 
difficulty, and most of them reduced 
the size of their mailings immedi- 
ately. Great economies were made 
by fusing two or more pieces into 
one. Economies of envelopes were 
a very real saving, as often the en- 
velope uses more paper than the 
mailing. Many new pieces were de- 
vised and others revived and used 
again. Some were made of card- 
board thinner than would have been 
permitted by the postal authorities 
in peace time. 


Most users simply cut down sizes 
and the number of pages, with the 
idea of conserving their own and 
the national stocks of paper. A 
great number bought quantities of 
Paper that they hoped would last 
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them for the duration. In most 
cases those stocks, as paper restric- 
tions ruled out their use for the pur- 
poses intended, have been used in 
other ways. Publishers have bought 
up all sorts of miscellaneous paper 
for their books. 


A typical instance is that of an 
importer of precision watches, 
whose pre-war booklets were big, 
elaborate affairs in many colors. 
His 1940 edition was prepared as a 
tiny leaflet only 454x2%-inches with 
twelve pages. It was to have been 
a beautiful job, with exquisite 
photographs and _ colored _ back- 
grounds. Paper had been obtained 
for one hundred thousand. With in- 
creasing difficulty of supplies of 
even the few watches listed, and 
later the restrictions on advertising 
to the public, it was cancelled, and 
that paper was used for a pe- 
riodical. 


In the early stages of the war 
paper began to be used of colors 
and shapes that no self-respecting 
direct-mail user would have con- 
sidered before the war. Many at- 
tempts were made to use printers’ 
“offcuts.” Usually long, narrow 
strips, they were not only difficult 
to make into a practical mailing 
piece, but very expensive to print 
and handle. 


One interesting piece produced 
about this time was what the pro- 
moter called “a spot of buyman- 
ship.” It said: This war is making 
the advertising profession adopt 
new methods ... please think of 
our order, and do the very best you 
can with our deliveries. If we can 
keep our customers pleased, it will 
mean more orders for both of us 
after the war.” 


Then came enforced economies in 
May 1940, although these still per- 
mitted what was called “gratuitous 
distribution of advertising circu- 


lars,” relating to sales by auction, 
sale or letting of houses, insurance, 
stocks and shares, and catalogues 
to wholesalers or retailers. Adver- 
tisers who had not used direct mail 
before were not allowed to use it. 
Those who had were permitted to 
send one-third of the weight they 
had sent in 1939—or if selling seeds 
and plants, half the weight. A later 
order reduced the weight permitted 
to former users to one-fifth (still 
one-half for seeds and plants). 


Generally, only those who had 
previously experienced the value of 
postal publicity continued to use it 
as far as they were allowed. Some 
few businesses, with only a small 
number of possible customers, 
Saved paper by sending a small 
mailing piece to those few cus- 
tomers instead of advertising in 
their trade journals. 


A new paper order in 1942 re- 
duced the previously unrestricted 
trades to fifteen per cent of the 
amount they had used in 1939, and 
gave the same quota to books and 
to used industrial plant, machinery 
or equipment. Instead of catalogues, 
price lists (with or without specifi- 
cations) could be sent to whole- 
salers or retailers. All other free 
direct mail was banned by this 
order, but could be sent “to a person 
who pays before such distribution 
at least one penny for that cir- 
cular.” 


Now almost all business men 
have ceased to send any direct mail 
to private houses although some 
very interesting little form letters 
may. be seen on miniature letter- 
headings, about 5x4 inches or even 
less. Wise business men are, of 
course, calling on old customers and 
prospective customers as far as 
man-power and traveling restrict- 
tions will allow. Others are writing 
special letters at every opportunity. 
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Those who have a house journal 
are specially fortunate, for though 
reduced to one-fifth of the former 
weight, they are not yet banned. 
Many have been discontinued, how- 
ever, largely on account of editorial 
difficulty. Some of these have 
achieved a great saving of paper by 
reduction of the circulation or the 
size of the journal. The house jour- 
nal of today may carry matter that 
would otherwise require separate 
mailings, such as special announce- 
ments of changes in products and 
prices, fresh delivery arrangements, 
and so on. Apart from that, copy 
is mainly advice on how to make 
supplies last longer, how to repair 
breakages when no spare parts are 
available, and other helpful hints. 


War restrictions are met partly 
by drastic cutting down of the mail- 
ing list, less frequent issues and re- 
duction of the weight of each copy. 
In some cases it is easy, where jour- 
nals had large paper formats with 
wide margins in 1939. Those of 
pocket size, however, found it more 
difficult. One direct mail firm man- 
aged to keep the overall size of the 
cover the same as that formerly fa- 
miliar to readers (6x4-inch) by 
using an offcut of something that 


looks like brown wrapping paper. 
Inside, however, they used paper 
that had been part-printed for a 
mailing. This allowed smail pages, 
3%x2%-inch, but the _ cancelled 
printing was visible in the margins 
of some pages—which gave the 
paper a novel value. The type was 
six-point and it was thought that 
nobody would read it. But results 
showed that readers were intrigued 
and read it thoroughly. 


Many editors, formerly of con- 
sumer house journals, are now edit- 
ing employee relations magazines. 
Advertising managers who are not 
in the forces and who cannot pro- 
duce direct mail matter, are often 
found in welfare departments, 
stores, or at the bench. 


Direct mail practitioners have a 
very strenuous time dealing with 
clients who cannot’ understand 
paper control and seeing that regu- 
lations are not broken in any de- 
partment of their own or their 
clients’ businesses. Chiefly their 
worry 1s how to devise means of 
maintaining their ciients’ good will. 


Many practitioners are now ad- 
vising in other matters than direct 
mail, such as the preparation and 
condensation of forms for works 


and offices, in paper-saving gener- 
ally, and planning and editing staff 
journals. These latter are doing a 
great work in stimulating workers 
in munitions factories and other 
plants to records of production. 


One well known direct mail man 
was responsible for the planning 
and organization of Britain’s Na- 
tional Survey of Scrap Iron and 
Steel. Direct mail was a basic part 
of the campaign and successfully 
proved its adaptability to this kind 
of need in war time. 


Many direct mail houses are now 
kept busy producing and despatch- 
ing matter of official or semi-official 
nature. Those who have mechan- 
ical plants are printing Government 
or office and works forms, Red 
Cross and other appeals, booklets 
and other essential printing work. 
Quite a lot of direct mail matter has 
been printed on envelopes, both in- 
side and out. But most houses are 
simply re-using old envelopes. 


One of the largest direct mail 
firms has had half of its equipment 
destroyed. Most have lost at least 
three-fourths of their staff, with 
the result that those who are left 
are working under very high pres- 
sure. 





~| ADVICE TO ALL DIRECT MAIL 
USERS. This reporter has been 
watching behind the scenes in 
Washington for many months. We 
know some of the headaches of the 
fellows at WPB and in the Office of 
Civilian Supply ... when they ar- 
rive at the point of studying the 
paper situation. We don’t want to 
alarm anyone or cause any user of 
the mails or printed promotion to 
stop using what is needed for es- 
sential purposes. But, we do want 
to give you a word of caution. 


The Direct Mail users have a real 
responsibility in this war economy. 
Just remember that there is at pres- 
ent no restrictions on your use of 
paper or printing. You can use all 
the printing or all the paper you 
may desire, if you can find enough 
printers who have the paper and 
facilities available. In the publish- 
ing field and among the printers 
themselves, paper quotas are now 
fixed by regulations. 


We therefore recommend that ail 
users of printed promotion cooper- 
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ate with the government in elim- 
inating wasteful printing. This re- 
porter has always been against 
wasteful practices in Direct Mail 
... long before the war, so this 
isn’t any new theme song with us. 
We recommend that you carefully 
watch your mailing list and avoid 
duplication or wasted effort. We 
recommend that you standardize on 
Sizes, grades and colors. Simplify 
your mailings as much as possible, 
so that you are not wasteful of 
paper. By planning ahead and 
working with your printer you can 
design your pieces so that there is 
no undue waste of paper. You 
should try to eliminate bleed illus- 
trations on letterpress work, be- 
cause these bleeds may cause a 
waste of paper. 


We believe that employee pub- 
lications, for example, should cut 
out many of the peace time frills. 
Why not. make every issue a shirt- 
sleeve, hard-hitting wartime job? 
Make every page and line of type 
do a specific essentia! job. 


Some of our’ argumentative 
friends (see recent Department of 
Confusion articles) will say that we 
are being negative, pessimistic .. . 
and worse. But we repeat that no 
one has any right to be wasteful. 
Use printed promotion to do the 
necessary and essential jobs. Ac- 
cept the responsibility of being your 


‘* own judge on how much paper and 


printing you need. Use the facili- 
ties and supplies in the best pos- 
sible way. If you want to look at 
it from a selfish angle, and forget 
all question of patriotism ... by 
intelligent conservation, you may 
avoid the possibility of government 
regulation of your supplies. 


Sh-sh-h-h-h . .. maybe we are wrong! But 
it seems to this reporter that the printers in 
Canada are outstripping their American 
cousins in wartime merchandising. Some of 
the best booklets on wartime printed promo- 
tion have been produced by Canadian printers. 
The latest wonderful example is a 24-page, 
8%x11 inch brochure issued by Brigdens, 
Limited, Toronto, entitled ‘“‘The Strategy of 
Wartime Advertising.’ It is one of the best 
yet. A complete manual on the uses of printing 
during wartime. Should be revised and used 
by the Graphic Arts Victory Committee. 
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THE PT CREW 
PACKS A FEARFUL PUNCH 


To be sure-footed as a cat with the “‘sea-legs” of a foremast 
hand . . . with the eyes of an owl, the digestion of an 
ostrich for taking plain fare and still keeping metabolism 
perfect ... to be as able to resist burning sun and icy spray as 
the Storm-Petrel—that in brief is your picked PT boatman. 


Obviously not every smart and husky man-jack will do. PT 
crews must be hand picked by every scientific test known to 
medicine and psychology. 


Adirondack Bond is selected by printers because it’s a water- 
marked 100% sulphite bond paper that -an take it printed, 
typed, or written. 


INTERNATIONAL PAPER COMPANY 


220 East 42nd St. ge New York, N. Y. 


PAPERS FOR PRINTING AND CONVERTING BUY MORE 
WAR BONDS 








[J] WHAT A LETTER! The Re- 
porter is privileged to give you the 
actual wording of a letter received 
by a prominent national magazine 
which reaches the so-called youth- 
ful market. Here it is .. . without 
any changes... but with names and 
addresses eliminated: 


Blank Blank Magazine, 
New York, New York. 


Dear Sirs: 


I have chosen a very modest career, 
saving the world. No, I’m not going 
to be an evangelist! Definitely not! 
I am going to, well, I already am, a 
Scientific Socialist. By saving the 
world I mean that I intend to do all ! 
possibly can to overthrow the an- 
archist system that now dominates 
five-sixths of the Earth, capitalism. I 
hope to do this by peaceful means but 
100,000 fellow radicals and I are not 
averse to a violent revolution, if that 
is necessary. 


I’m preparing myself for my chosen 
career by studying the writings of H. 
G. Wells, Bernard Shaw, Karl Marx, 
Voltaire, Jawaharal Nehru, Cross, Stu- 
art Chase, Ameringer, Strong, and 
Plato, a Greek, now quite dead I be- 
lieve. 


Beware, ye aged ones, who now rule 
the world! You have been tolerated 
for 5000 years but your reign shall 
now soon end. The youth of all the 
nations shall arise ...I hope, drive 
you out and usher in the “brave, new 
world,” ... I hope. 


Yours truly, 
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Reporter’s Note: The editor of 
this magazine asked us if we had 
any suggestions for answering. He 
thought it might be answered sim- 
ilar to a “Letter to Three Sons.” In 
our opinion, the antidote would need 
to be much more severe. What’s 
wrong with the parents or what’s 
wrong with the teachers ... who 
have allowed the seed of discontent 
to grow. The disruptive propaganda 
campaign did much to upset the 
thinking of youth back in 1938, 1939 
and 1940. But youth came out of 
the mess with flying colors. The 
morale of the boys in the army was 
never higher. Their spirits never 
better. Sad to say ... the propa- 
ganda stuck more firmly with the 
older generation. 


If any of you have the perfect an- 
swer to the unnamed sophomore in 
a Pennsylvania high school...The 
Reporter would like to publish your 
letter. 
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The Chinese inscription illustrated 
above appeared in red ink above a 
form letter mailed March 26th by 
the United Bakers Bureau, United 
Building, Louisville, Kentucky. H. L. 
Smith thought we would be inter- 
ested in the idea and the copy. We 
are. Mr. Smith explains that the 


Bureau is only about two years old. 
He says: 


“A continual educational program 
must be carried on with the members. 
There are, of course, new members 
coming in all along. Some of the older 
members would automatically send the 
information needed for the Bulletin. 
Others would send it regardless of the 
type of request made for it. Some need 
a little ‘prodding’ under any circum- 
stances. Then, too, we have to get the 
new members really ‘started.’ Hence, 
the letter serves a number of pur- 
poses.” 


Here is the letter which appeared 
under the Chinese symbols: 


“GUNG HO” 


So read the signs over countless 
caves and hideouts in China. In those 
places toil the workers who are sys- 
tematically producing the needs of the 
Chinese Army—because their factories 
have been destroyed. 


“Gung Ho”? In your language and 
mine it means “Work Together’’—co- 
operate. The results are well known. 
China’s armies would have collapsed 
long since without the necessities thus 
produced. The odd thing is how a peo- 
ple can produce so effectively under 
such trying conditions. The need is the 
answer. They must do it to exist as a 
nation in the future. 


Gung Ho—Work Together—Cooper- 
ate—System—Need—Future—all just 
“words” until they are thought about. 
With thought and work they become 
something real. 


So has the United Bakers Bureau be- 
come real! Its development has been 
no small task in these trying times. 
That it has been done proves the need. 
Now, and in the future, those who sell 
to bakers can work together system- 
atically and economically on a national 
basis to solve their credit problems. 


Now we come to the second issue of 
the 1943 Delinquency Bulletins. It will 
contain more current credit informa- 


tion on bakers than has ever before 
been assembled in any one place. With 
a stronger membership—including now 
most of the wax paper companies— 


THE APRIL ISSUE WILL BE THE 
MOST COMPREHENSIVE RESUME 
OF DELINQUENT BAKERY AC- 
COUNTS EVER PUBLISHED. 


Make sure you receive a copy of this 
Bulletin. Send your delinquent infor- 
mation promptly. Instructions are in- 
closed. 


UNITED BAKERS BUREAU. 
* 


_| SPEAKING OF RUMORS... .an 
air raid warden told this reporter 
very confidentially and off the rec- 
ord that he was very much alarmed 
at the way people were turning in 
their War Bonds. Said he had heard 
that redemptions were running from 
19 to 30%. The real truth is con- 
tained in a letter from the Treasury 
Department, and we will quote the 
important paragraph: 


From May 1, 1941, when U. S. Sav- 
ings Bonds (Series E, F and G) were 
first offered for sale, through March 
31, 1943, redemptions have been less 
than 3% per cent of total sales. And 
redemptions during March this year 
were only eighty-seven one - hun- 
dredths of one per cent of the total 
amount outstanding. That’s a record 
that all Americans can well be 
proud of. 


_|IF YOU ARE INTERESTED in 
tying-in your advertising with the 
Anti-Infliation problem .. . you bet- 
ter write at once to the Division of 
Public Inquiries, Office of War In- 
formation, Washington, D. C., and 
ask for the new 128-page booklet 
entitled “Battle Stations for All— 
The Story of the Fight to Control 
Living Costs.” 


It is a very complete explanation 

. and should give advertisers 
many ideas. The book emphasizes 
the need for 


1. Holding the present line with no 
further general wage increases beyond 
the “Little Steel” formula, except to 
correct gross inequities and plainly 
substandard wages, and no further 
general price increases except “to the 
limited extent allowed by law.” 


2. Sterner measures to draw off ex- 
cess spending power including higher 
taxes and some form of compulsory 
saving. 


3. Guaranteeing people at least their 
minimum essentials of food, clothing, 
shelter, transportation, and recreation. 
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When you want to know GO TO AN EXPERT 


Don’t TAKE our word alone for the fact that Rising papers will 
give your business letters the presence and authority they deserve. 


Get your printer’s impartial opinion. He knows how important 
it is to use the finest quality paper to get the finest printing results. 
That is why for years we have been supplying these same experts 
with papers for letterheads as well as many other specialty uses. 


You will find you pay no more for Rising quality. Three grades: 
Rising Bond (25% rag), Rising Line Marque (25% rag), Finance 
Bond (50% rag), Rising Parchment (100% rag). Prices on a par 
with other quality papers. The Rising Paper Company, Housa- 
tonic, Mass. 





ASK YOUR PRINTER—HE KNOWS PAPER 








Clever Good-Will Promotion Pieces 














Bob Bickford of Bickford Press, 
156 Holiday Avenue, N. E., Atlanta, 
Georgia, is turning them out. We 
like his “Black Out the Axis” piece, 
which is a 5%x514-inch folder which 


opens out into a 15%x5%-inch 
strip, reproduced here. Bob is pass- 
ing these stamp folders out to all of 
his friends, customers and prospects 
with the following copy on the back: 


“Paste” these bums where it will do 
them the most harm... right in the 
kissers with War Savings Stamps. 
Hang one on Hitler ... hang another 
on Hirohito ...muss up Mussolini! 
When all squares are filled, your bank 
or post office will exchange a $25.00 
War Bond for this folder. 


Another clever piece Bob is fur- 
nishing to his customers is a little 
blue folder which measures 244x3% 
inches. On the cover there is a V with 
the three dots and a dash and this 
wording, “I pay my TIPS with War 
Stamps. Hope you approve.” In- 
side there is a frame for a war 
stamp with the wording “Let’s Go, 
America!” 


But to top them all off is a little 
3'%x4'%-inch booklet type folder is- 
sued this Spring entitled “Bobby.” 
The Foreword explains that this is 
the early biography of one of At- 
lanta’s leading citizens. Here is the 
first page of copy: 


There’s a fellow in our neighborhood 
who can get away with anything. The 
duties of the so-called good citizen are 
the bunk so far as he is concerned. 


He doesn’t vote. 
He never thinks of paying a bill. 


We saw him take a three-dollar taxi 
ride without even giving the driver a 
pleasant look. The driver only looked 
at him and muttered something silly. 


He won't work a lick; he doesn’t go 
to church; he can’t play cards, or 
dance, or sing or fool around with 
musical instruments. 
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He neglects his appearance terribly. 


He’d let the house burn down before 
he would turn in a fire alarm. The 
telephone can ring itself hoarse and he 
won't give it a tumble. 


Even on the good old prohibition 
question nobody knows exactly where 
he stands, because one minute he’s dry 
and the next minute he’s wet. 


But we'll say this for him: He comes 
of a darn good family. He’s our man- 
ager and 


Then the next page reads in large 
type: 


New Baby Boy. 


Last inside page gives the full 
name and date of birth. 


The back cover of the booklet con- 
tains advertising for the Bickford 
Press, showing how ideas can sell 
merchandise when properly pre- 
pared by Bob Bickford. In very 
small type at the bottom of the 
page is this windup, “Baby needs a 
new pair of shoes.” 


_| ANOTHER CONVENTION BY 
MAIL. We've just received a report 
from G. S. Hough, Director of 
Agency Training for the Farm Bu- 
reau Mutual Automobile Insurance 
Company, 246 North High Street, 
Columbus, Ohio .. . together with 
samples of the five-piece Convention 
by Mail. 


This was a rapid-fire convention 
and the mailings were arranged so 
that pieces were received on five 
successive days. All mailings were 
sent first class to insure prompt de- 
livery. On mailing No. 5, those 
agents who had qualified for ex- 
pense money used in the past to 
come to the annual meeting re- 


ceived a letter of explanation and a 
check. 


For four weeks prior to the week 
the mailings were made, the first 
page of the weekly mimeographed 
agency bulletin was given over to 
building up interest in the annual 
meeting. Same technique was used 
as in the past when the agents actu- 
ally came to a flesh and blood 
meeting. 


And here’s the part the Office of 
Defense Transportation will like to 
hear. Mr. Hough reports that “this 
method of conducting our annual 
meeting relieved the transportation 
system of bringing to Columbus be- 
tween a thousand and eleven hun- 
dred persons (the average number 
who have attended in the last few 
years).” 


What interested this reporter is 
the fact that the average person at- 
tending a meeting of this kind either 
spends or costs the company any- 
where from $50 to $100. So at the 
lowest possible estimate, this Con- 
vention by Mail saved at least 
$50,000 (less the small cost of the 
printing and mailing). That money 
can be used for more essential pur- 
poses. There is a fine case history 
to put in the records to show that 
the printed word can do an essential 
job in wartime. 


_| CLEVER GUY that fellow Walter 
Grueninger, Business Manager of 
Survey Graphic, 112 East 19th 
Street, New York City. Does he 
know how to get attention in the 
first paragraph of a letter? Here 
is his opener in a personally type- 
written letter of April 23rd: 


f am sending you and Mrs. Roose- 
velt (and a limited number of other 
star columnists and editors) an ad- 
vance copy of the Survey Graphic to 
be published on April 29. 


Walter then continues to give us 
reasons why this special issue of 
Survey Graphic deserves comment 
in The Reporter. Even though we 
hang our item on the opening para- 
graph ... we must say that the 
special issue of Survey Graphic is 
swell. Eighteen leaders’ discuss 
post-war problems and markets. 
That’s something we are all inter- 
ested in. 
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"| CALLING LYNN SUMNER. Did 
you see that article in a certain well 
known advertising publication dur- 
ing April, reporting on a new trend 
in advertising and hoping that it 
sticks? The recommended format 
for space advertising is... Pic- 
ture, Headline, Copy and Slug. 
Here’s the dope: the picture should 
come half way to two thirds down 
the page. It can be a clear photo- 
graph or a superb oil painting. The 
sort of thing an editor would use to 
embellish an article. The headline 
should be a “stopper.” The picture 
and headline would determine the 
extent of readership. 


The copy is less important... 
but the lead paragraph should come 
out of its corner swinging. It should 
have the literary touch, but not the 
ham flavor. The copy should be 
short. It will say its say with vigor 
and contagion and sit down. The 
slug will be a modest thing . . . not 
a screamer-streamer. 


See how simple it all is? No 
tricks, mind you! And look what a 
time saver for the poor hard work- 
ing advertising man. You get an 
order for an $8000 page in a maga- 
zine. Flash the old formula—Pic- 
ture, Headline, Copy and Slug. Dig 
up a superb picture. Grab out of 
the air a stopper headline. Dash 
off a few lines of literature. Paste 
in the slug ...and there we are, 
boys. Let’s keep advertising simple 
and untrammeled. Let’s not try to 
be different. 


O. K., Lynn Sumner, you tell them. 
You have been saying for years that 
the fellows who copy trends ruin 
advertising. This one, if successful, 
would just about finish the job. 


_|CANADIAN ADVERTISERS are 
certainly going to town in helping 
their government’s nutrition pro- 
gram. It should be interesting to 
advertisers here to study the tech- 
nique and see how printed promo- 
tion is being put to work. One of 
the best reports on the situation is 
contained in a brochure, issued by 
The E. B. Eddy Company, Limited, 
Hull, Canada. It is entitled, “Can- 
ada’s Nutrition Programme.” Gives 
many illustrations and examples of 
how advertisers are tying in with 
the war effort. Perhaps you can 
get a sample copy. 
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Send for this helpiul new booklet* 


F you're afflicted with war-time problems—in customer, pros- 

pect, or employee relations—we believe you'll want a copy 
of this booklet. Perhaps you're bothered by the effect of gas 
and tire rationing on your salesmen. Or with the problem of 
maintaining good will among prospects as well as customers. 
Or of stepping up employee morale. Or what have you. Many 
such problems can be handled by using the same promotion 
techniques that worked way back in the days of peace. Yes, the 
strategies used in writing dealer messages, salesmen’s bulletins, 
letters, booklets, folders, and surveys—the very same techniques 
—can be applied to many a war-time problem. We’ve made 
them work for some of America’s best-known business names— 
and in this booklet we’ve shown how these strategies might 
work for you. *We’ll be glad to send you a copy of “Turning 
Sales Promotion Techniques to New War-time Jobs.” Just write 
—on your business letterhead, please—to our nearest office and 
youll receive a copy by mail and promptly. 








Dickie-Raymoud. Inc. 


WAR-TIME MERCHANDISING AND SALES COUNSEL 
CUSTOMER nELATIONS—DIRECT ADVERTISING 


$4 Broad Street, Boston 521 Fifth Avenue, Room 1203. -+w York 








|] HOW TO WRITE BETTER LET- 
TERS ...is the name of a new 
type of book about letters. 96 pages 
and cover and appropriately printed 
in typewriter type reproductions in 
8%x1l-inch size. The author is M. 
M. Swartz, Direct Mail Manager of 
Newsweek. The publisher is Frank- 
lin Watts, Inc., 285 Madison Ave- 
nue, New York City. The appro- 
priate price is $1.00. 


As soon as we had read this book, 
we called M. M. Swartz on the 
‘phone to congratulate him. At last, 
here’s a sensible, bunkless, easy-to- 
read book about ordinary letters. 
In fact, there isn’t a whole lot of text 
to the book. Just reproductions of 
hypothetical letters, all incidentally, 
written by M. M. Swartz. Captions 
alongside each letter explain the 
technique. The book tells and shows 
how to write letters of condolence, 
how to write newsy letters, how to 
write to Congressmen (this reporter 
could add a few sections to that), 
how to apply for jobs, how to ob- 
tain favors by letters, how to accept 
or reject an invitation, how to write 
to public officials and men in the 
service and down the line even to 
suggestions on how to write tele- 
grams. 


It’s the kind of easy-going book 
that every letter-writing person 
should read ...and that means 
just about everyone. Our sincere 
congratulations to the author and 
the publisher. 


| |“LAND CRUISES” are something 
new. And it’s a clever idea. Here’s 
the short story. Eleanor Britton, a 
very charming and persuasive lady, 
was formerly Cruise Director of the 
steamship Brazil of the Moore-Mc- 
Cormack Line. She kept a very ac- 
curate list of all the people who took 
cruises under her direction. Nat- 
urally, all sorts of steamship cruises 
have been eliminated for the dura- 
tion. But not for Eleanor Britton. 
She decided to stage “Land 
Cruises”. And she turned to Direct 
Mail. She wrote to all her former 
clients and told them about a 
glorious holiday Land Cruise to take 
place over Lincoln’s Birthday, Feb- 
ruary 12, 13 and 14 at the Hotel 
Plaza, 5th Avenue and 58th Street, 
New York City. She made a blanket 
price of $35 per person which cov- 
ered meals, room and generous en- 
tertainment (gratuities not _in- 
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cluded). Several hundred former 
cruisers went for the novel event. 
Every one had a wonderful time 
from the first get-together cocktail 
party to the wind-up banquet staged 
by Moore-McCormack Line. ‘There 
were dinner parties, bridge parties, 
entertainment and dancing and even 
an afternoon at a matinee. 


The whole thing was so success- 
ful ...that Eleanor Britton has 
just mailed another letter to her list 
announcing a Decoration Day week- 
end Land Cruise on May 29, 30 and 
31. Her letters are good. The sec- 
ond Land Cruise should be even 
more successful. 


_| THE MAN MARKETING CLINIC 

. often mentioned previously in 
The Reporter, has naturally swung 
over to the war effort. Sidney Edlund 
and his volunteer helpers are still 
conducting the clinics at 7 P. M. Fri- 
day evenings, at the Engineering 
Building, 29 West 39th Street, New 
York City. They try to answer this 
question: “In What Job Can You 
Best Serve Uncle Sam?” The Man 
Marketing Clinic is sponsored by the 
Sales Executives Club of New York. 
It is now helping men and women to 
determine where they best fit into 
the war picture and shows them 
how to plan effective job campaigns. 
Sid Edlund during eight years of 
continuous operation has helped 
thousands to pick their job and land 
them, and now he is doing an even 
more vital job. 


_|\*E” AWARD CEREMONY 
BOOKLETS are extremely popular 
and this reporter has mentioned 
many notable examples. But now 
we will take our hat off to the 
unique treatment of a follow-up 
booklet used by Leeds & Northrup 
Company, Philadelphia, manufac- 
turers of technical instruments. 
Following the “E” Award Celebra- 
tion, L. R. Garretson, advertising 
manager, created and produced a 
24-page, 14x1l-inch brochure for all 
employees, entitled “What Was Seen 
and Heard at the Ceremony.” It is 
a pictorial record of the event. The 
pictures are arranged in chronologi- 
cal order and with their captions, 
constitute a running story from the 
time the guest speaker from the 
WPB first entered the gate until 
Admiral Wiley presented the “E” 


Pennant and completed his trip 
through the piant. 


It seems to us that this type of 
treatment is more valuable to the 
employees than the elaborate cere- 
mony booklets usually issued. This 
type of follow-up report gives the 
employee something for the scrap 
book ...scmething in which he ac- 
tually participated. We understand 
that the supply is exhausted, so you 
will have to get the idea of the 
brochure from this brief descrip- 
tion. 


{|GOOD HOTEL LETTER. This 
reporter likes the letter currently 
written by C. E. Phillips, Managing 
Director of the Hotel Phillips, 
Twelfth and Baltimore, Kansas City, 
Missouri, to former patrons. Bea 
Kennedy created a special letter- 
head for the occasion. Above the 
Hotel Phillips logotype appears a 
sketch of a walled-in flat-top roof. 
There’s a fellow sleeping in a pup 
tent with an airplane zooming over- 
head. Here’s the letter: 


Dear Blank: 


We've thought of everything possible 
—pup tents on the roof, hammocks in 
the hall, or papoose bags like the In- 
dians use, (only bigger) to hang in 
closets—but we can’t figure out any 
FEASIBLE way to take care of ALL 
our friends EVERY day. 


Naturally, our fighting men come 
first—and many times we are com- 
pletely filled up when old customers 
come in—so if you are unable to se- 
cure a reservation don’t blame us— 
blame Hitler. Make reservations as 
far in advance as possible—and cancel 
promptly if you change your plans. 


And if you fail to hear the friendly 
greeting from a familiar face, prob- 
ably he is represented by one of the 
stars below—and is serving his coun- 
try at home or abroad. 


Meanwhile continue to THINK of 
the PHILLIPS AS YOUR Kansas City 
Home—and remember us as friends. 


Yours very truly, 


HOTEL PHILLIPS, 
C. E. Phillips, 
Managing Director. 
CEP:K 


Can you ask a question that can’t 
be answered by “No?” 


Answer—What does Y-E-S spell? 
—Clipped from Imperial Life-Guard 
h.m. of Imperial Life Assurance 
Company, Toronto. 
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_|THE DIRECT MAIL ADVER- 
TISING CLUB OF CHICAGO... 
recently elected John B. Mannion 
of Austenal Laboratories, Incorpo- 
rated, as the president for the com- 
ing year. John is a many-time win- 
ner among the Fifty Direct Mail 
Leaders of the DMAA. Direct Mail 
activities in Chicago can be expected 
to hum. Vice Presidents elected 
were: 


D. J. Collins, 
La Salle Extension University. 


O. V. Hessell, 
John Swift Company. 


Scott Moore, 
Blomgren Bros. 


The new secretary is Robert Stone 
of the American Bandage Corpora- 
tion (another Direct Mail Leaders 
winner). Treasurer is Mrs. L. R. 
Vickers of the Gillette Publishing 
Company. Chairman of the Pub- 
licity Committee is George F. Mc- 
Kiernan. It’s a good slate. 


_JIF YOU WOULD LIKE TO SEE 
a good booklet on absenteeism, 
write to the War Manpower Com- 
mission, Region 2, 11 West 42nd 
Street, New York City, for the 
6x9 inch, 64-page booklet entitled, 
“Manpower Lost, Absence Makes 
the War Last Longer.” Gives a 
clean-cut picture of the causes of 
absenteeism and its cure. Advertis- 
ing can do much to help. 


VOL. 1—No. 1—always glad to see 
them. “Tag Talks” the brand new 
house magazine of the C. J. Taglia- 
bue Mfg. Company, Brooklyn, New 
York just reached us. Four pages, 
newspaper style, on coated stock, 
measuring 9x12% inches. Editor’s 
name not given. An easy to read 
employee publication, and using 
photographs to good advantage. 


LIWHAT’S WRONG .. . with 
George Kinter cf Advertising High- 
lights in Pittsburgh? He’s been 
crusading for years against un- 
necessary sex appeal in advertising. 
Seems he has muffed a beautiful 
opportunity in not criticising the 
current campaign of Kirkman’s 
Soap. They are running a series 
of illustrated advertisements en- 
titled, “Beauty on a Budget with 
Kay and Mae.” Two dizzy dames in 
various stages of undress discuss 
various topics, but wind up with 
corny conversation concerning Kirk- 
man’s Soap. Can you imagine a half 
dressed blond speaking the follow- 
ing after being told by her air-raid 
warden buddy that an alert signal 
is on: “Gee, I’m glad it didn’t come 
in the middle of my beauty bath 
with pure white Kirkman Complex- 
ion Soap. That soap has such a 
delightful fragrance and it’s so good 
for my tender skin. Imagine, Mae, 

. . Such heavenly soap for only 5c.” 










MERCURY-LITH ROLLERS 
FOR MULTILITHING MACHINES 
Man, here’s a roller that is different! It is 
custom-built to give longer, better service. 
You'll note an improvement in your im- 


pressions the moment you put it on your 
machine. 


D. M. Rapport 


President 


MER 





MERCURY-LITH BLANKETS 
FOR MULTILITHING MACHINES 


You can turn out jobs that look like fine 
lithograph reproductions with this superb 


blanket. The same expensive material 
and fine craftsmanship are used in its 
construction as we use in making blankets 
for the world’s biggest lithograph presses. 
Yet Mercury Lith costs no more than or- 
dinary blankets. 
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MERCURY-GRAPH ROLLERS 


FOR MULTIGRAPHING MACHINES 


These are superb rollers, the best you can 
buy — yet they are sensibly priced! 
Leading lettershops, using dozens of ma- 
chines, have adopted these rollers widely, 
because they save wash-up, deliver 
clearer impressions. 


i ee 


Federal at 26th 


Chicago, Illinois 
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_|MORE FUEL FOR THE DE- 
PARTMENT OF CONFUSION. The 
following interesting letter just re- 
ceived from Frank L. Hoxie of Uni- 
versity Press, Inc., Cambridge, Mas- 
sachusetts. At least, we suppose 
Frank wrote it as a result of that 
“department of confusion” article 
last month. 


Dear Henry: 


Just suppose there was no leather 
for United States civilians! Eventually 
we might all wear wooden clogs—if 
wood and tools were available. Shoe 
people could then “go fish.” 


And, if no paper, those in the 
graphic arts field might well join the 
boot and shoe folks with their fishing 
tackle on ponds, lakes, brooks, rivers, 
and oceans. What a crowd! 


If some of the multitudinous Wash- 
ington officials should decree in their 
day-time dreams that all advertising 
should cease, O. K.—if that drastic 
step would help speed victory. But, 
with conditions as they are, should 
Smith & Smith refrain from use of 
the printed word and jeopardize their 
own future just because Jones & Co., 
Inc., feel it their patriotic duty to dis- 
continue advertising? 


Self-preservation is a primitive in- 
stinct and natural laws govern the 
survival of the fittest. Patriots, with 
more misplaced zeal than sense, still 
abound in high places. And printers 
and others in the graphic arts field 
are very conscious of the waste of 
paper by our government. Every news- 
paper office will bear witness to the 
huge amount of press releases from 
Washington bureaus which never see 
the light of day. 


For many years, the use of the 
graphic arts (including, of course, ad- 
vertising) has been an index to the 
culture and prosperity of a nation. 
And, “only the savage fails to culti- 
vate his crops when his belly is full,” 
as N. W. Ayer has said. This observa- 
tion might well apply to those plants 
now loaded with wartime orders and 
to others who fail to anticipate peace- 
time needs. 


This letter, Henry, is not so much a 
plea for the printer as it is an exhorta- 
tion to use common-sense. And it does 
seem to me that if advertising must be 
rationed, some plan whereby adver- 
tisers were restricted to a definite pro- 
portion of their 1940, 1941 or 1942 ex- 
penditures might prove practical. I 
suggest including all costs including 
advertising staff, art, photographs, 
plates, postage, etc. Special dispensa- 
tion could be arranged for newcomers 
not in business during the basic year 
used. 


In closing, let me comment briefly 
on the fact that “E” awards, with 
their flag-waving, are not just what 
they appear to casual readers. Recip- 
ients of these awards, as, of course, 
you know, are obligated by our gov- 
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ernment to use definite, minutely stip- 
ulated forms for their programs, invi- 
tations, and display advertising. 

If paper must be rationed, we'll 
gladly help save it: If less printing will 
help speed Shickelgruber’s surrender 
and the annihilation of Tojo’s forces 
count us in. But, let’s be sensible 
about the whole business. Someday 
this international mess’ will be 
cleaned up. 


Yours for Victory. 


_| IMAGINE THIS. One of our poor- 
copy scouts sends us penny post 
card printed and issued by The Free 
Library of Philadelphia (Logan 
Square). The following copy ap- 
pears on the card (under name). 

I have the honor to inform you that 
the Free Library has received the ma- 
terial noted below, for which I desire 


to thank you on behalf of the Trustees. 
—F, H. Price, Librarian. 


The “material noted” is filled in 
with typewriter below. Our scout 
comments “can you imagine? ... 


in this day and age.” We can’t 


imagine it! 


_| FOR THE CONVENTION REC- 
ORDS. Be it reported that The 
Fidelity Mutual Life Insurance 
Company of Philadelphia, Pennsyl- 
vania, conducted a Convention by 
Mail last year (1942). The material 
was organized into eight sessions 
and the mailings covered a period 
of six weeks. At the close of the 
“convention” a souvenir edition... 
in permanent bound form .. . was 
sent to a selected group. Your re- 
porter is glad to have a copy of the 
bound edition. The library on this 
subject is growing. But you ought 
to see the stack of letters on the 
subject in the Office of Defense 
Transportation in Washington. 


Which reminds us ... if you want 
to cooperate with any of the other 
defense transportation projects such 
as “T’ll Carry Mine” campaign or 
the “U. S. Truck Conservation 
Corps” or the “Share the Truck” 
campaign, or the “Don’t Travel” 
campaign ... write to the Office of 
Defense Transportation, Post Office 
Building, Washington, D. C., and 
ask for the Copy Platform Manual 
for any of these campaigns. It 
gives you suggestions on how you 
can tie-in with these campaigns in 
your advertising .. . including your 
printed promotion. 


TEMPTATION 
Your Reporter reminded me, Henry: 


It’s been a long time since I took my 
portable on my lap and pounded a 
one-finger message to you. 


How on earth you maintain the 
standard of your magazine is a source 
of constant wonderment to me. It 
must be a tough job under present 
conditions. Don’t you ever get tired 
and long for a little rest? 


With your knowledge of Direct Mail 
and your broad acquaintance among 
the users, I often think it would be a 
sensible move on your part to find 
yourself a warm spot here in Florida 
and write just enough each month to 
keep the well-known wolf from the 
door. 


Business, while not up to a peace- 
time normal is fair and better than 
the same time last year. Carrie is 


working in etc.... Pat has quit 
school and etc. ...I do the cooking, 
the housework and the dishes and 
write a bit of copy .. . John has been 
transferred from etc. ... Outside of a 


limp the leg is doing nicely. Bothered a 
bit by the old bronchitis and probably 
will be as long as I cling to the cigar- 
ettes. Tried to go over to Clearwater 
Beach last week but etc. ... Tampa 
and the surrounding territory booming 
account of army activities etc.... 
We’ve had a mild winter which was 
good because of fuel oil rationing. 
Tourists trade has not been encour- 
aged because of demand for homes by 
ship workers, army, navy and flying 
personnel. Property values have soared 
skyward and we've had several offers 
for the cottage. But figure it best to 
hold on to it as it is free and clear. 
Wouldn’t know where to go if we did 
sell it . . . Everyone going in for Vic- 
tory gardens. That’s good if a man’s 
back will hold out as long as his enthu- 
siasm. You learn to call a spade a 
spade. And you can easily tell the 
weeds from the vegetables by watch- 
ing the neighbor’s chickens. Flowers 
are nice to have, too. Wall flowers 
with nice stems can be cultivated 
easily, etc., etc., etc. 


All of above being excerpts from 
a long and breezy chit-chat letter 
from old man Cordial Contact Jack 
Carr, Lutz, Florida. 


_| WOMANPOWER IN WARTIME. 
If you are interested in seeing a 
good report of facts about women 
in war industries, write to The 
George S. May Business Founda- 
tion, 111 South Dearborn Street, 
Chicago, Illinois, and ask for a copy 
of their folder entitled “Woman- 
power.” It’s a very complete and 
interesting digest. Be sure to write 
for it on your business letterhead. 
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||MORE ABOUT BUNKLESS DI- 
RECT MAIL: 


Dear Mr. Hoke: 


I “sure enough” enjoyed the letter 
from Mr. Belbeck published on page 6 
of your March “Reporter”. It fits right 
in with the way we feel about direct 
mail and other kinds of commercial 
advertising. Advertising to the every- 
day man or woman should be an hon- 
est, straightforward, clear-cut presen- 
tation of facts. I like to hear a man 
talk about “pouff-pouffing” as applied 
to what could be called “fancy adver- 
tising’”’, which spends a lot more time 
and energy on the frame than on the 
picture. 


I am a very positive person when it 
comes to believing in the predominat- 
ing importance of substance over form. 
It was “great” to hear Mr. Belbeck 
say, “The only magic about direct mail 
is its ability to bring in business’”’. 

Simplicity is often acknowledged as 
the secret of good clothing, good man- 
ners, and good style. Simplicity is at- 
tuned to naturalness. The best dressed 
men and women wear simple clothes 
of quality material. Folderols, furbe- 
lows, to a great extent, are indulged in 
to hide a lack of “carriage’’. If this 
statement be at ail true in the field of 
clothing and style, it also might well 
apply to direct mail advertising. 

Yes, I agree with Mr. Belbeck that 
direct mail advertising “should be 
treated as straight-from-the-shoulder 
selling ammunition that can do the job 
without being dressed up”. 

Sincerely yours, 


L. L. BRASTOW, 
Director of Sales Promotion, 
The Trumbull Electric Mfg. 

Co., Plainville, Conn. 


Reporter’s Note: A good letter... 
and good thinking. 


‘LYNN SUMNER (and those who 
have heard him speak) should react 
favorably to the following item 
which we are hereby snitching from 
the latest issue of Grey Matter, that 
much - mentioned monthly house 
magazine issued by the Grey Adver- 
tising Agency, Inc., 166 West 32nd 
Street, New York. Lynn has been 
condemning: the copy-cats in adver- 
tising for years ... and we are glad 
to see Grey Matter taking a poke at 
some of the current absurd tactics. 


Don’t Follow Trends in Wartime Copy 


You can remember how, in normal 
times, definite trends developed in ad- 
vertising. There would be trends 
toward the use of photographs, the use 
of cartoons, etc. Advertisers who 
started those trends, or who jumped 
aboard fairly early, were usually well 
rewarded. In wartime advertising we 
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have trends, too. For months after 
Pearl Harbor we witnessed mounting 
flood of advertisements in which ad- 
vertisers thumped their chests and 
proudly related how they were winning 
the war — practically single-handed. 
Then came flood of ads beseeching 
trade and public to be patient. Simul- 
taneously, another trend started in 
which advertisers mysteriously hinted 
at remarkable post-war developments 
in their products. More recently, and 
spear-headed by New Haven Railroad’s 
“The Kid in Upper 4,” there has been 
trend toward highly emotional ads. In 
these days, when so much advertising 


seeks only to make impression on pub- 
lic memory—not to sell—it is highly 
important to avoid copy that simply 
mimics well-defined trend. Such copy 
becomes lost in welter of imitators. 
Public becomes unable to differentiate 
between one advertiser and another. 
How can such advertising leave any 
sort of even-lingering impression on 
public mind and imagination for any 
one advertiser? If ever distinctiveness 
and originality command premium, 
that situation obtains in wartime ad- 
vertising. It is impossible to create 
post-war value for advertising that 
loses its individuality in rut of trends. 


eNO KROYDON COVER 





“No More Fall-a-Parts Catalogs, 
Mr. O’Shaughnessy!” 


“Every day if it ain’t kicks it’s brickbats! Our parts books falling 
apart everywhere! Oh me, oh my, O’Shaughnessy, dammit don’t you 
know a war’s on, that manuals, parts books and trainees’ booklets 
get ten times the punishment they ever got?” 

Come, poor dear Mr. O’Shaughnessy, learn about KROYDON 
COVER. It’s tough, itll hold. It’s handsome. It’s cleanable with a 
damp rag. Kroydon’s extra long fibers give you folding strength 
with or against grain. It prints ‘““work and turn,” having a glossy 
ripple surface both sides. Kroydon, Mr. O’Shaughnessy, is the real 
McCoy for parts books, manuals and such. 


Specimens, Samples? Ask your printer 
or paper man (Kroydon’s a national 
brand), or write us at the mill. Holyoke 
Card and Paper Company, Spring field, 
Massachusetts. 


Eight colors now cvailable 
(six went to war). 
Two weights. 
Regular finish mildly ripple. 
Special finishes in moderate quantities. 


“Tough asa Wippe” 


Companion cover lines by ‘'The Cover Paper Milil’’ 


TWILTEX 


LEATHERCRAFT 


DURATEX WOODTONE 
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_|} SPEAKING OF DECEPTION ... 
Harry Higdon of the Phoenix Metal 
Cap Company, 2444 West 16th 
Street, Chicago, Illinois, is on the 
warpath again, and Glory Be! When 
Hig goes on the warpath he really 
does some shooting. Without fur- 
ther ado, we’ll let you read how he 
tears apart a deceptive solicitation 
letter: 


I don’t like form letters ... even 
the good ones. They are obvious 
“fakes.” And, there are few instances 
when a folder or a booklet wouldn’t do 
a better job. 


But ...I especially dislike those 
which are sent “Special Delivery”, 
“Air Mail” (before the War), or in one 
way or another try to make you be- 
lieve they are personal messages. In 
the latter bracket, I am enclosing a 
horrible example. 


The letter enclosed is not the first 
I have received from the subscription 
department of Blank within the past 
three years. Yet, I have been a reader 
of this excellent publication since Oc- 
tober 1939. In the interests of correct 
mailing lists, and economy, I replied to 
the first letter, calling the publisher’s 
attention to the fact that I was an old 
and loyal subscriber. I received no 
reply ...not that I expected one. 
But, viewing this from the direct mail 
standpoint, this seemed to be an ex- 
cellent opportunity for a follow-up on 
the part of the publisher, which would 
attempt to retain me as an old and 
loyal subscriber. As is so often the 
case, however, they seemed to be more 
interested in obtaining new subscribers 
than holding on to the ones they al- 
ready had. 


Then, just a few days ago, I received 
the enclosed letter (envelope also en- 
closed). Note that the envelope ap- 
pears to come from the Executive Of- 
fices, and not the subscription depart- 
ment. The name of the publication is 
purposely omitted, the postage is lc 
Metered, and is mailed from Chicago, 
whereas the Executive Offices are in 


New York City. My name has been 
misspelled . nothing makes me 
madder. But, to top this all off, a 
postage saver envelope is used, and a 
rubber stamp, 36 Pt. Gothic, directs it 
to my personal attention. 


Now certainly, anybody with a smat- 
tering of advertising experience would 
recognize this as a cheap effort at per- 
sonalization (shades of Bill Kier, who 
really knew what personalization 
meant). But, the real reason I am in- 
censed is that such efforts clutter up 
the mail, and use valuable paper in so 
doing. I don’t know what can be done 
about it, or that you would want to. 
I’m merely laying the thing in your 
lap. 


With sincere personal regards. 


Reporter’s Note: This isn’t any 
time for deception in Direct Mail, in 
news or in anything else. Tell your 
story clearly, briefly and honestly. 
If you have what the other fellow 
wants and can afford, you’ll get re- 
sults. Results obtained by trickery 
aren’t worth while, anyway. 


_|} MORAL: For copy writers: 


An old Negro mammy who was visit- 
ing in Tipton, Georgia, discovered that 
smallpox was prevalent in the neigh- 
borhood, and rushed to the health doc- 
tor to be vaccinated. 


“Where are you from?” asked the 
doctor. 


“T’se from Johnsville.”’ 


“Well, you’ll have to be vaccinated 
in your own precinct.” 


“Lawd a-mercy,” replied the woman, 
“dat’s funny. De rest of ’em has been 
vaccinated in the ahm.”—From Amer- 
ican Agriculturist, Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 


Moral: Always use words which 
people can understand. 


_|A DISGRUNTLED SUBSCRIBER 
to The Reporter recently cancelled | 
his subscription. He wrote very 
frankly: 

All in all, I think the magazine is 


going back. In the short space of a 
few years, it has improved in reverse. 


The editor spends too much time on 
subjects that are entirely foreign to 
Direct Mail. The Ham Fish, etc., mat- 
ter, for instance! 


Naturally, this reporter is sorry 
to hear that the magazine is im- 
proving in reverse. We’ll admit that 
we’d much rather be talking about 
results of tests and successful Di- 
rect Mail and Mail Order campaigns. 
But times have changed. There is a 
war going on. And we must talk 
about material which fits in with 
the war effort. This reporter was 
never very good at making up fairy 
tales about Direct Mail. 


But we cannot agree with our dis- 
gruntled subscriber about the Ham 
Fish, etc., matter, for instance. 


Ever since our early days in Di- 
rect Mail back in Pittsburgh, we 
have felt that fraudulent, deceptive 
or disruptive matter deposited in 
the mail harmed all mailing efforts. 
We’ve campaigned for years to keep 
the mails clean. We still think the 
misuse of the franking privilege by 
those who allowed the pro-Nazi ele- 
ment to gain control of it was a dis- 
grace not only to the country but 
that this racket definitely injured 
the entire mailing system. The fight 
is not yet over, and we intend to 
keep hammering at it until some 
action has been taken. 


If any of you think that the fight 
is all over ... see the back cover 
of this issue. 










TENSION ENVELOPE CORPORATION 
$45 HUDSON ST. NEW YORK CITY Telephone CANAL 6-1670 
Menvfecturing plents et NEW YORK, KANSAS CITY, ST. LOUIS, DES MOINES and MINNEAPOLIS 


ENVELOPES 


CATALOG 
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when you use DUO-POST 


Both reach your prospect at the same 
instant—best time for your sales letter to get across 
its selling punch. Ask for samples and prices. 


FOR EVERY PURPOSE 
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CLASSIFIED ADS 





Rates, 50c a line—minimum space, 3 lines. 
Help and Situation Wanted Ads—25c per 
line—minmum space 4 lines. 





ADVERTISING AGENCIES 





SELL your product nationally through mail 
order advertising. We show you_ how. 
Martin Advertising Agency, 171P Madison 
Ave., New York. 





EQUIPMENT 
SAVE HALF on Mimeographs, Multi- 


graphs, Typewriters. Write for list of 
other bargains. Pruitt, 69 Pruitt Bldg.., 








Chicago. 
MULTIGRAPHS, MIMEOGRAPHS, Fold- 
ing Machines and Attachments — Sold, 


Bought, Traded-In and Repaired. Write us 
your requirements. Chicago Ink Ribbon 
Co., 19 S. Wells St., Chicago, III. 


MODEL No. 300, Elliott Electric Address- 
ing Machine. Three steel cabinets, capac- 
ity 75,000 names. Reasonable. E. R. Crist, 
Box 500, Lincoln, Nebr. 








LETTERHEADS 
“EXCELLENT” says Printers. Ink about 


“Letterhead Design and Manufacture,” by 
Fred Scheff, 225 pp. 8%xl1l. 125 Letter- 
heads. Mail $5.00 to Fredericks Co., 68 
Nassau St., N.Y.C. Money refund guarantee. 








MULTIGRAPHING SUPPLIES 


RIBBONS, INK AND SUPPLIES for the 
Multigraph, Dupligraph and Addressograph 
Machines. We specialize in the re-manu- 
facturing of used ribbons. Chicago Ink 
Ribbon Co., 19 S. Wells St., Chicago, Ill. 








_| FUNNY LETTER COLLECTIONS 


are going the rounds again. Al- 
though some of the following sound 
strangely familiar . . . here is a list 
of alleged actual sentences taken 
from letters sent to relief agencies:— 


1. When will I get my relief? You say 
you send them where I are. 


2.My husband has worked on shift 
for about two months, and now he 
has left me and I ain’t had no pay 
Since he has gone or before either. 


3. Please send my elopement as I 
have four months old baby and he 
is my only support and I need all 
I can get every day to feed and 
keep him in close. 


.l am a poor woman and all I have 
is gone, 


— 


or 


. Both sides of my parents is very 
poor and I can’t expect any thing 
from them as my mother has been 
in bed for one year with one doctor 
and won’t change. 


. Please send me a wife’s form to fill 
out. 
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. Please send me a letter and tell me 
if my husband made application for 
a wife and child. 


8.I have already wrote you and the 
President and I don’t hear from 
you, I will write to Uncle Sam and 
tell him about both of you. Mrs. has 
no clothing for a year and has been 
regularly visited by the clergy. 

9.I can’t get my sick pay. I got six 
children. Can. you tell me why this 
is? This is my 8th child, what are 
you going to do about it? 


10. But, I am forwarding my marriage 
certificate and my two children one 
of whom is a mistake as you can 
see. 


11.I am writing you to say that my 
boy was born two years ago and is 
2 years old. When do I get relief? 


12. Please find out for certain if my 
husband is dead, as the man I am 
living with now won’t eat or do 
anything until he knows for sure. 


| |IN SPEAKING OF CONSERVA- 
TION ... here’s a good one in the 
Graphic Arts Field itself. Down in 
Washington recently, this reporter 
stumbled into a new process for re- 
moving the image from an offset 
plate. We don’t often speak of 
mechanical processes in The Re- 
porter . . but this development 
should be mentioned. 


We understand that this new idea 
is saving the government many 
thousands of dollars, and it is help- 
ing to relieve the difficulty of get- 
ting offset and multilith plates. In- 
stead of re-graining the plate after 
each use, it is now possible to re- 
move the image by chemicals and 
this process can be repeated many 
times before the plate actually has 
to be re-grained. 


We know of one case in a certain 
department in Washington, where 
thousands of old plates were stacked 
up in storage because the material 
on them was so confidential that 
plates could not be sent out for re- 
graining. Now it is possible for 
that department to remove the 
image, reuse the plates and eventu- 
ally send them out for re-graining 
with all images removed. 


You'll probably be hearing about 
this through commercial channels, 
but if any of you are particularly 
interested and in a hurry, send an 
inquiry to us and we will forward 
it to the manufacturer. 


| ]THAT’S AN ATTRACTIVE AN- 
NUAL REPORT just issued by Syl- 
vania Electric Products Ince. of 
Salem, Massachusetts. It’s attrac- 
tively illustrated and follows the 
line of making a human interest 
story out of the products, the work, 
the services and the finances of the 
company. But what struck this re- 
porter’s eye was the handling of the 
cover and the indexing. The front 
cover is smaller than the page size 
of the book. A strip is cut off the 
right-hand edge to show an index- 
ing system on the right-hand mar- 
gin of the first inside page. Red 
printed tabs indicate on what pages 
particular sections of the report ap- 
appear. When you flip through the 
sheets, the red tab reappears on 
the first page of the section. Itisa 
clever and attractive idea. 


_JAMONG THE GOOD ANNUAL 
REPORTS for 1942... praise 
should be heaped on the fine hu- 
manized booklet produced by the 
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FISH IS ON THE HOOK AGAIN 








HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES U. S. 
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PROPOSED AMENDMENTS TO ALIEN 
AND SEDITION ACT TO CONFORM TO 
BILL OF RIGHTS 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS OF 
HON. HAMILTON FISH 


a ew Tet 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tusedey, April 6, 1943 
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NOTICE TO THE VOTERS OF 
THE 26TH DISTRICT, NEW YORK. 
Well . . . what do you think of your 
Congressman now? See the franked 
envelope illustrated above. Notice 
that it was mailed from San Diego, 
California on April 14, 1943. And 
here are the facts you should know. 
That envelope was mailed from San 
Diego, California without any post- 
age under the free frank of your 
Congressman Hamilton Fish. It was 
mailed to a dummy name placed (by 
methods known only to us) on the 
mailing list of the pro-Nazi editor of 
“The Broom,’ C. Leon de Aryan 
who is under indictment for sedition, 
but who is now out on bail. 


This proves beyond all shadow of 
doubt that Hamilton Fish is still fur- 
nishing his franked mail matter to 
seditious characters. 


What was in this envelope? 


A reprint of the remarks of the 
Honorable Hamilton Fish in the 
House of Representatives on April 
6th. 


During these remarks, the Hon- 
orable Hamilton Fish “proposed 
amendments to the Alien and Sedi- 
tion Acts to conform to the Bill of 
Rights.” 


Many top-notch lawyers who have 
examined these proposed amend- 
ments have declared that if such 
amendments were passed, the De- 
partment of Justice would be com- 


pletely hamstrung in its efforts to 
convict those who have tried to dis- 
rupt the morale of the armed forces. 
Don’t take our word for it. Get a 
copy of the proposed amendments 
or see the Congressional Record for 
Tuesday, April 6, 1943. Show the 
record to your lawyer and ask him 
to give you an opinion. If these 
amendments should pass, the gov- 
ernment would not be able to obtain 
convictions against the 33 people 
who are now under indictment. Most 
of the 33 people now under indict- 
ment were involved in the franking 
racket which was operated from the 
office of Hamilton Fish. 


What are the decent members of 
Congress (and they are much in the 
majority) going to do about this 
astounding and disgusting per- 
formance? 


Here is a member of Congress 
introducing amendments that would 
cripple the Department of Justice in 
its efforts to convict enemies of the 
United States. Here is a member of 
Congress supplying his franked en- 
velopes and his speeches to a pro- 
Nazi enemy of this country who is 
now under indictment and who will 
go to trial in Federal Court in a 
very short time. 


What additional evidence is needed 
to prove that something must be 
done to change the rules and regula- 
tions about the use of the free frank 
by members of Congress? 


And we should add: Hamilton 
Fish is a slick Direct Mail operator. 
He has form letters for all the people 
in his district who have births, wed- 
dings or deaths in the family. But 
he isn’t slick enough to know that 
on every Nazi mailing list in the 
country there are dummy names... 
and any mailing made to a Nazi 
mailing list from any point in the 
United States and at any time is 
uncovered by this reporter within a 
few hours after the postman has 
delivered his piece of printed poison. 


We now urge every reader of The 
Reporter to write to your Congress- | 
man. Send him a photostat of this 
article. Ask him what he is going to 
do to stop a practice which is bring- 
ing discredit to the whole body of 
Congress. Tell your Congressman 
that you are paying postage for 
every letter you mail... and you'll 
be damned if you are going to stand 
for a Congressman furnishing free 
mail to an enemy of the United 
States. 


It’s about time for us ordinary citi- 
zens to get tough! 


_} THE ADVERTISING FEDERA- 
TION OF AMERICA will hold a War 
Advertising Conference at the Wal- 
dorf-Astoria in New York, June 28, 
29 and 30. Due to limitations on 
wartime civilian travel, attendance 
at the conference will be largely 
restricted to delegated representa- 
tives of advertising interests and 
local associations. The program will 
be devoted entirely to the coordina- 
tion of advertising with war pro- 
gram. After this restricted wartime 
conference is over, we hope to see 
the Advertising Federation stage a 
bang-up and thorough convention 
by mail. 


_| THE FIRST COMPANY IN THE 
PAPER FIELD to win an Army- 
Navy “E” award was the Hammer- 
mill Paper Company of Erie, Penn- 
sylvania. Now comes the news that 
the War Department has granted 
the award for a second time... 
which gives the Erie concern the 
right to add a white star to its “E” 
pennant in recognition of continued 
excellence in the production and 
delivery of paper. 
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